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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 



A HISTORICAL ALLUSION EXPLAINED 

"lam vero variae noctumo tempore visae 
terribiles formae bellum motusque monebant, 
multaque per terras vates oracla furenti 
pectore fundebant tristis minitantia casus, 
atque ea, quae lapsu tandem cecidere vetusto 
haec fore perpetuis signis clarisque frequentans 
ipse deum genitor caelo terrisque canebat. 
nunc ea Torquato quae quondam et consule Cotta 
Lydius ediderat Tyrrhenae gentis haruspex 
omnia fixa tuus glomerans determinat annus, etc." (Cic. De Con- 
sulatu ii. 26-35). 

In the lines immediately before these Cicero has related the portents of 
the year 63, and in lines 33-59 he describes those of 65, the fulfilment of 
which, as he says in line 35, was to fall in 63. The intermediate three lines 
(11. 30-33) seem capable of no easy application to either the former or the 
latter of the two groups of portents; to the former, because the conspiracy 
of Catiline was not yet crushed; to the latter, because the miscarriage of the 
conspiracy of 65 would in 63 hardly be regarded as vetusto.^ 

Varied means of avoiding the dilemma have been sought, most of which 
may be found in the editions of Moser (1828) and Giese (1829), and an 
article by Thoresen^ in 1893. The more distinctive are here briefly noted. 
Hottinger would interpret the words lapsu vetusto as ruina diu ante velut 
praestituta; dum sail. Catilina, quam aliis meditatus esset pemidem, earn sibi 
ipse machinaretur (which hardly meets the objection to the use of vetusto) ; 
Goerenz as diu labantia tandem ruinam dederunt, making vetusto practically 
equivalent to diu exspectato, surely an unfamiliar use of the word. Another 
group of interpretations understands lapsu literally (of statues from their 
pedestals, etc.; cf. the fall of the statue of Natta mentioned in 11. 39-40; 

the simulacra deorum depuisa of Cic. in Cat. iii. 19; or the signum 

lovis cum columna disiectum of Obsequens 61). Davies, holding this view 
but troubled by the use of vetusto as applied to such an occurrence only two 
years previously, emends to vetusta; Ernesti, Scheller, and Heeringa retain 

' Further, according to this interpretation the repeated beginning for the events 
of 65 in 1. 33 (nunc ea, etc.), would be very awkward. 

'Nordisk Tidsskrift for Filologi, 3d series, II (1893), 24-26. 
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the manuscript reading but explain the words as poetic expressions for 
lapm rerum vetustarwm, or, as Heeringa rather clumsily suggests, lapsu 
vetustate; -while Thoresen, in the article cited, resorts to an elaborate emenda- 
tion {atque ea qui lapso [or lapsm] turn decidit aere vetusto) which he later' 
discards, simply obelizing the line. The difficulty with the theory that ea 
refers to material things, such as statues, is, as noted by Hottinger, that it 
confuses, the sign with the thing signified (for to the latter haec fore must 
refer). If it be urged that these lines refer to a re-erection of the statue of 
Jupiter^ valid objection may be taken to the use of the plurals (ea, haec) 
and to the separation of these lines from the passage (11. 55 ff.) in which that 
restoration is discussed at length. 

We should, if possible, retain the accepted text, especially since the MSS 
here show no variation, save lapsus for lapsu in AH.' I believe that for this 
accepted text a plain and very effective meaning can be found along quite 
different lines from those indicated in the attempts thus far mentioned, 
namely by keeping lapsu in the sense of "failure" and interpreting ea quae 
lapsu tandem cecidere vetusto of the events foretold by the portents in the 
Bellum Octavianum of 87. In support of this there should be noted the fact 
that lines 12-29 describe, as already stated, the portents of the year 63: 
cometae, an echpse of the moon, Phoebifax (meteor), the striking by lightning 
of a man (of high rank, as we know from Pliny*), an earthquake, ghosts, and 
miscellaneous prophecies. If now we compare these with the de Natura 
Deorum ii. 14, we shall find there a hst in which appear fulminilms, tempestati- 
bus, .... terrae motibv^ .... turn labibus avt repentinis terrarum hiatibus, 
.... turn fadbus visis caelestibus, turn stellis its quas Graeci cometas, nostri 
dncirmatas vacant, quae nuper bello Octaviano magnarum fuerunt caiamitatum 
praenuntiae, etc. Of course the phrase quae nuper .... praenurdiae refers 
only to cometae, and we have no right to assume that the other signs in 
Cicero's list, which is a general one, are taken from occurrences in 87. But 
cmietae (whether comets proper or, as is perhaps more likely in the poem, 
displays of the aurora polaris) were not of everyday occurrence at Rome, for 
Wtilker* in his list of them cites no instance between 87" and 63. Further, 
the likeness in the item of fulmina becomes the more striking when we 
observe that in the Octavian war no less a personage than Pompeius Strabo 
met his death by lightning,' corresponding well to the death of this kind 
described by Cicero in the poem. In the verses before us Cicero is probably 

1 In his edition (1894). 

2 Obsequens 61 ; et al. 

* Not affecting the meaning of 1. 30, frequentas for freguentans in ABV in 1. 31. 

4 N.H. ii. 137. 

6 Die geschichiliche Entwicklung des Prodigienwesens bei dm Rdmern (1903), p. 10. 

6 Attested also by Pliny N.H. ii. 92. 

' App. B.C. i. 68; i. 80; Plut. Pomp. 1; Obsequens 56a; et al. 
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not limiting his recollection to the one episode of the Bellum Octavianum, 
but rather extending it to the entire period of the civil war, of which it was 
a part. The general meaning, then, of lines 30-33, as I understand them, is 
that the violent measures of that turbulent period, foretold by many portents, 
some of them distinctive and unusual, at last {tandem, i.e., with the final 
victory- of Sulla) failed, years ago (lapsu vetusto), but that similar revolu- 
tionary attempts (haec) will recur (fore) during the consulship of Cicero is 
predicted by Jupiter in clear and repeated (frequentans) portents. Or, in 
mathematical form : as the portents of 87 were related to the events of that 
and the following years, so the portents of 63 are in relation to the still 
unknown events of that and succeeding years. This explanation robs 
vetusto of much of its difficulty, for it is hardly necessary to object to its use, 
in the free language of verse, for events of a score of years previous; it well 
explains the word tandem; it avoids the confusion of sign and thing signified 
by taking both ea and haec as events; and, more than all, it adds greatly to 
the striking character of the situation by equating the petty Catilifaarian 
conspiracy with the tremendous struggle of the civil war between Marius 
and Sulla.' That Cicero really made such comparisons a well-known passage 
in the third oration against Catiline'' shows us. 

Arthur Stanley Pease 



Anthohgia Palatina xv. 23 

Mr. W. R. Paton in his translation of the Greek Anthology, Vol. 5 (Loeb 
Classical Library), says of the foregoing epigram, which is inscribed "On 
the Book of Marcus " (Els Tr/v /8i/8Aov MapKov) : " Nothing is known regarding 
it." The epigram refers to the Meditations of Marcus AureUus; it occurs 
as a "Subscriptio" to the Codex Vaticanus of Marcus Aurelius, and is quoted 
by Salmasius (ad Vvicacii Gallicani Avidium Cassium c. 3. 7) as having been 
found by him "in vetustis membranis"; cf. Gataker (London, 1697), two 
pages before the Annotationes on the text; the information is also contained 
on the last page of Leopold's Oxford edition. 

W. D. WOODHEAD 

"Perhaps in the earlier part of the poem this comparison had been more fully- 
developed. If so the rather casual allusion in 11. 30-33 would have been clearer to the 
reader. 

2 24. Although, with characteristic vanity, he considers the plot of Catiline far 
more momentous than all other dissensiones with which he compares it. That Cor- 
nelius Lentulus, from a different standpoint, drew somewhat parallel comparisons is 
shown by Sail. CcU. 47. 2: "ex libris Sibyllinis regnum Romae tribus Corneliis 
portendi: Cinnam atque SuUam antea, se tertium esse, cui fatum foret urbis potiri; 
praeterea ab incenso Capitolio ilium esse vigesumum annum, quern saepe ex prodigiis 
aruspices respondissent bello civili cruentum fore." 



